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SOME EARLY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


I 

THE local Friendly Societies, which were 

the forerunners of the Industrial insur- 
ance institutions and of National Insurance, 
have not received the attention they deserve 
and their histories have been largely un- 
chronicled. There have been a few attempts 
to write of societies in particular towns and 
quite recently Mr. W. H. Howse has written 
of The Early Friendly Societies of Radnor- 
shire (Transactions of the Radnorshire 
Society, 1948) and Mr. F. C. Morgan, F.S.A., 
F.L.A., of Friendly Societies in Hereford- 
shire (The Woolhope Naturalists Field Club, 
1949), but I know of no other attempts to 
deal with these societies on a county basis. 
Readers may therefore be interested to learn 
something of the information I have gathered 
about early societies in Buckinghamshire, 
which I should be very glad to have supple- 
mented if possible. 


My interest in Buckinghamshire societies 
was aroused by accident when I was seeking 
information on quite a different subject in 
the office of the Clerk of the Peace for 
Buckinghamshire. I had enquired if in 
Bucks. a register or registers had been 
preserved, from 1793, of the names and 
meeting-places of each friendly society in the 
county (as Messrs. F. G. Emmison and Irvine 
Gray in their County Records suggested 
might be done), and in reply Col. Guy 
Crouch informed me that while no such 
register appeared to exist, a quantity of rules 
and orders of Friendly Societies had recently 
been discovered dating from the years 1781 
to 1829, and that although these had suffered 
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from the action of damp they were available 
for my inspection. 

When I inspected these documents, several 
of which were seriously damaged by damp, 
it occurred to me that many of them 
appeared to be original documents rather 
than copies, and I therefore made fuller 
notes than I should otherwise have done, but 
I still did not know how I could verify 
whether they were in fact original documents 
or copies. In view of the remarks about 
Friendly Society records contained in Part I 
of the Guide to the Essex Quarter Sessions 
and other Official Records and particularly 
the reference to a printed official list of Essex 
societies, I asked Mr. F. G. Emmison, the 
Essex County Archivist, for his advice. In 
reply he stated that it seemed certain that 
an official list was printed for each county 
and suggested that a test of whether the 
bundle of Bucks. rules was composed of 
duplicates or stray originals might be pro- 
vided by their numbers. As there were about 
670 societies in Essex, which had, in 1801, 
roughly twice the population of Bucks., it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that Bucks. 
would have between 300 and 400 societies. 
(As an indication of how close Mr. 
Emmison’s surmise was to the facts, it may 
be noted that we have now traced, for the 
period comparable to the Essex list, 292 
Bucks. societies, but our information is still 
incomplete.) 

As the number of societies mentioned in 
the documents I had inspected at Aylesbury 
was 111, it seemed very probable that a 
proportion of these at least were hitherto 
unrecorded societies, but it remained to trace 
the official list with which they could be 
compared. 

No printed list of Bucks. societies was 
mentioned in Henry Gough’s Bibliotheca 
Buckinghamiensis, nor was such a list known 
in the office of the Clerk of the Peace or the 
library of the Bucks. Archaeological Society 
at Aylesbury. A personal search, later 
verified officially, revealed that no copy 
existed in the British Museum Library, and 
I was assured that no copy existed in the 
Bodleian Library. 

I therefore sought the assistance of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, from 
whom I learned that a printed list of 
Friendly Societies enrolled and certified from 
1793 to the end of 1855 was made for each 
county, and that a set of these lists bound in 
several volumes constituted their original 
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register. This register and the documents 
relating to all enrolled societies were still in 
their custody and were available for 
inspection. 

When I took advantage of the facilities 
courteously extended to me I was not sur- 
prised to discover that the printed list of 
Bucks. societies did not contain the greater 
part of the societies mentioned in the Ayles- 
bury documents, and it was clear that these 
documents (or at least the certified ones) 
were ones which should have been handed 
over under 9-10 Vict., c.27 (1846) by the then 
Clerk of the Peace to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. As they had not been so 
handed over, the official list of 1856 was 
hopelessly incomplete, although an examina- 
tion of some of the early files in the Registry 
revealed that a number of the early societies 
were later re-registered, possibly because no 
evidence of their earlier registration was 
extant. Lack of time has prevented a full 
examination by me of all the files in the 
Registry which would throw light on the 
early societies, but I hope to be afforded a 
further opportunity of examining these at 
a later date. In the meantime the Aylesbury 
documents have been claimed by the 
Registry and the century-old omission of 
the Clerk of the Peace remedied. 

I should like at this stage to place on 
record my appreciation of the courteous 
assistance I received from the Bucks. Clerk 
of the Peace, Colonel Guy Crouch, and the 
Archive Clerk at County Hall, Mr. Eric J. 
Davis, and the officials of the Registry of 
Friendly Societies, all of whom did their best 
to facilitate my work. 

Whether the printed copy of the list of 
Bucks. Friendly Societies at the Registry is 
the only copy now in existence, or whether 
other copies may be in private hands I do 
not know, but it is titled as follows and 
contains details of 194 societies, arranged 
under the places where the societies held 
their meetings: A List of the Friendly 
Societies in the County of Buckingham, 
whose rules have been enrolled and certified 
under the Friendly Society Acts, from the 
passing of the 33 Geo. 3, c.54 (21 June 
1793) to the 31 December 1855, and in the 
custody of John Tidd Pratt, Esq. The 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in England, 
Pursuant to 18 and 19 Vict. c.63.s.3.... 
By Authority. Printed by Head and 
Griffith, 5 Langley Street, Long Acre. For 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office 1856. 
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The information I have gathered about 
the Buckinghamshire societies and the little 
research I have been able to make concerp- 
ing the early history of such societies 
generally, leads me to suspect that the later 
development of such societies has tended 
to obscure their origins and to throw their 
history out of focus. Writers such as J. M. 
Baernreither (English Associations of 
Working Men, 1889), Sir E. W. Brabrook 
(Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare, 
1898) and even Sir Arnold Wilson and 
Professor Hermann Levy (/ndustrial Assur- 
ance, 1937) have looked upon Friendly 
Societies as exclusively working class in 
origin and provident in purpose, but I think 
there is little doubt that prior to the Rose 
Act of 1793 and for some time after, these 
societies embraced all classes below the 
gentry, and were primarily social in origin. 

From the evidence we have it is clear that 
this type of society or village club was in 
existence in the 17th and possibly the 16th 
century, and it was probably much more 
widespread than the evidence shows. Even 
in 1797 (The State of the Poor) Sir F. M. 
Eden lamented that the “ persons who are 
entrusted with the management of the funds 
of a Box club are even more reluctant than 
parish officers to gratify that curiosity which 
solicits information concerning receipts and 
disbursements,” without stopping to con- 
sider that private societies have every right 
to reticence. 

The Government of the day, like all 
Governments in revolutionary epochs, 
viewed any assembly of persons for any 
purpose with suspicion, and sought to 
register friendly societies as a precautionary 
measure. While the Rose Act was stated to 
be “for the encouragement and relief of 
Friendly Societies,” there are many indica- 
tions that these societies were suspected of 
being a cover for subversive activities. 

Sir F. M. Eden, in 1801 (Observations on 
Friendly Societies), states: ““ We have been 
assured from the highest authority that they 
have been perverted to purposes most 
inimical to social order, and that, both in 
the metropolis and in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, dangerous meetings have been held 
under the disguise of Benefit Clubs for the 
relief of sick members. Association is the 
prevailing malady of the times.” Even at 
Aylesbury I found among the memoranda of 
the then Clerk of the Peace the following 
undated note, which looks as if it had been 
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jotted down to bring to the notice of the 
Magistrates: “At the Sessions for the 
County of Somerset last week several articles 
belonging to Friendly Societies were pre- 
sented for the approbation of the Magis- 
trates pursuant to Act of Parliament in 
many of which was introduced the following 
clause: ‘If any Person shall during Society 
Hours, be guilty of uttering or promoting 
seditious or Treasonabie Language, and it 
is clearly proved by two witnesses, he shall 
forfeit 10s. 6d. or be excluded "—This 
Clause met the universal approbation of the 
Magistrates and it was recommended to be 
adopted by other Societies.” 

Although the Government was anxious to 
register these societies it hesitated to use 
compulsion, and Mr. Paul Davis (The Old 
Friendly Societies of Hull, 1926) states that 
the beginning of the 19th century saw the 
Friendly Society movement growing, but 
“Adopting an attitude of suspicion. No 
doubt they were loyal to the Crown, but they 
had little faith in the Government and were 
averse to giving information . . . most of 
them declined to register.” 

Even as late as 1849, John Tidd Pratt, the 
first Registrar of Friendly Societies stated: 
“In my opinion the number that are not 
enrolled exceeds the number that are 
enrolled.” 

In such an atmosphere it is clear that many 
societies could exist without any knowledge 
of their activities being recorded, and prior 
to 1793, of course, there was no reason why 
such societies should be brought to the notice 
of the authorities. It is probably impossible 
to hope that much will be discovered about 
these societies prior to the date when govern- 
mental interference brought them to public 
notice, but if it could be it would, I am sure, 
provide valuable sociological data. 

In the first place these village clubs appear 
to have been associations of persons who 
met for convivial purposes at an inn, and 
the benefits which were provided on the 
death of one of the party or his wife, or in 
sickness and old age, were gradually 
elaborated from the natural impulse to assist 
members of a common social group. 

Even in Buckinghamshire, which in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries was purely 
a rural area, many of the registered societies 
were composed not of working men, but of 
tradesmen. At Long Crendon, for instance, 
a Friendly Society of Tradesmen was held 
at the Eight Bells Tavern, and the rules 
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registered at Quarter Sessions in 1796 con- 
tain a list of 96 members who comprise all 
the substantial burgesses of the town. At 
Eton, a Friendly Society held at the Kings 
Arms and originally registered in 1807 
although apparently formed in 1800, had 80 
members, although it was laid down that “no 
one shall be admitted who is not a native 
of Great Britain or who has not had the 
smallpox and is not under thirty-three years 
of age, a tradesman, healthy and capable of 
earning, by his occupation, fourteen shillings 
per week.” It is interesting to note that the 
80 Eton tradesmen elected between 1800 and 
1806 who presumably conformed to this rule 
comprised 14 cordwainers, 11 tailors, 11 car- 
penters, 8 whitesmiths, 5 basket-makers, 
3 gardeners, 3 bricklayers, 3 hairdressers, 
3 butchers, 2 coopers, 2 printers, 2 bakers, 
2 gingerbread bakers, and one each of the 
following trades: turner, carrier, pastrycook, 
wheeler, hatter, cabinet maker, bargeman, 
milkman, stocking weaver, stonemason and 
brazier. 

A later tradesmen’s society established at 
the George Inn, Eton, in 1825, was even 
more selective, as its members had to be 
“persons truly affected to the present 
Government, natives of England and 
Protestants, not above 55 years of age nor 
under the age of 21 at time of their 
admission, and men in trade or who follow 
some liberal profession for the benefit of 
themselves, Attornies to be deemed inadmis- 
sable.” It will be recollected, of course, that 
in those days the term “ tradesman” had a 
rather wider application than it does to-day, 
as it included all master workmen, but the 
fourteen shillings a week earnings required 
by the Eton society represented nearly twice 
the weekly earnings of an agricultural 
labourer of that time. 

I have summarised below the references I 
have found to societies in Buckingham- 
shire which were not included in the official 
printed list, but for the reasons I have men- 
tioned it is clear that even if we take the 
printed list and this supplementary list the 
tally is by no means complete. An addi- 
tional proof of this is that the Aylesbury 
cocuments do not comprise all the societies 
registered at Quarter Sessions, for Sir F. M. 
Eden in his Observations on Friendly 
Societies (1801) gives the number of friendly 
societies registered in Bucks. as 44. This 
figure is given with other county figures on 
the authority of communications received 
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“within the last two years from Deputy 
Clerks of the Peace.” The Aylesbury docu- 
ments contain only 29 societies registered 
before 1801. 

I should much appreciate further informa- 
tion about early societies in Buckingham- 
shire, and particularly to have an oppor- 
tunity of examining any documents relating 
to such societies or printed copies of rules, 
which may be in private hands. 

I should also be glad to have information 
about banners, staves of office and other 
emblems employed by any Buckinghamshire 
societies. According to Mr. Paul Davis 
(The Old Friendly Societies of Hull) the 
Hull societies had banners on the occasion 
of their feast days as far back as 1794, 
while Mr. F. C. Morgan in his Friendly 
Societies in Herefordshire refers to the fact 
that in numerous places in that county 
staves with a badge on top were carried in 
the processions. He also states that in 
Taunton Museum there is a large collection 
of these staves with a variety of emblems in 
brass, each denoting membership of a 
different club. 

Mr. R. C. Sansome, the Curator of the 
Museum at Aylesbury, informed me that he 
had never heard of any similar Friendly 
Society emblems in Bucks., nor had the 
Rev. C. J. Sharp of the Old English Museum 
at Shepreth (who has a large collection of 
brass club heads like those in the Taunton 
Museum) to whom Mr. Sansome referred 
me. 

Since then, however, through the good 
offices of my friend Mr. Harry Neal, of 
Burcott (whose family has been associated 
with Winslow for a great many years), I 
have been able to speak to several persons 
acquainted with now defunct village clubs in 
mid-Bucks., and it is clear that the use of 
banners or flags and staves of office was 
customary in this area during the last 
hundred years and it may well be that still 
older relics remain in private hands. If they 
do, I should like to have an opportunity of 
inspecting them. 

Mr. William Hopkins, of Hurdlesgrove 
Hill, an old gentleman of 77 who belonged 
to the Hoggeston Benefit Society (which 
lasted from 1859 to 1913), described to us 
the procession in that village on the feast 
day held on the last Thursday in May. Apart 
from the banner or flag of this society, of 
which we had already heard, he mentioned 
that the six leading men of the society 
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carried staves in the procession, but it did 
not appear that these staves had any of the 
elaborate decoration customary in some 
districts. 

Mr. John Knight, who resides at the house 
in Hoggeston formerly the Rose and Crown 
Inn (and previously called the Stanhope 
Arms), was good enough to show us the 
Club room of the old village society, which 
remains as an outbuilding of the house, and 
with some of his neighbours he demon. 
strated the use of the Club banner or flag, 
which is still in his possession. This 
(approximately 8 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 2 in.), dark 
blue and gold in colour, bears the legend 
“ Hoggeston Benefit Society 1859” and was 
mounted on a staff approximately 12 ft. 8 in. 
high. This staff, topped by a decorative 
knob, and on the occasion of the feast day 
garlanded with flowers, was carried with its 
base fixed in a leather socket on a strap slung 
around the body of the banner bearer. Ina 
high wind it must have been somewhat diffi- 
cult to handle. 

This dark blue and gold flag was said to 
have been presented to the Hoggeston 
Benefit Society by the Rothschilds when they 
bought the village, and replaced the original 
flag (also in the possession of Mr. Knight), 
which is similar in design and size but light 
blue and gold in colour. These were said to 
have been the Stanhope colours, the former 
owners of Hoggeston. 

Mr. Knight and his friends also remem- 
bered the staves carried by the leading men 
of the society, but these appear to have 
perished with one exception, which is 
mounted on an outbuilding as a flagstaff and 
could not be examined. It seems clear, 
however, that the staves of this society at 
least did not have any brass ornamentation 
or badges, but of course other Bucks. 
societies may have possessed such emblems. 

Mr. Turnham, of Winslow, an old gentle 
man who was well known in the locality 
some years ago as a photographer, informed 
us that he well remembered photographing 
the feast day processions at Hoggeston and 
other villages, and stated that apart from the 
Hoggeston society he remembers banners 
belonging to a Great Horwood Society and 
two of the Winslow societies. It seems very 
probable that the use of banners or flags 
was quite widespread in Bucks, and Mr. 
Neal has drawn my attention to a reference 
in the Wing Parish magazine of July, 18%, 
to the “splendid banner” of the Aylesbury 
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district of the National Deposit Society 
which was exhibited on the occasion of the 
Wing Club feast day that year and which 
indicates that the national societies (which 
gradually ousted the local societies) adopted 
the same practice. 

(To be continued) 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ENTERPRISE: LA 
§OCIETE DES AMIS DU VIEUX BLAYE 


THE origin of Blaye near Bordeaux has 

its roots hidden in the deeps of time. 
Whether for romantic legend or authentic 
history, or a blend of both, few localities 
are more lavishly endowed.’ As Monsieur 
Camille Julien emphasized, Blaye, on the 
Roman road of Trajan, was not only the 
key to the Gironde but the key to Paris, 
and the port for voyages to and from 
Spain. Saint Romain died there in 
385 A.D.; and pilgrimages to his tomb 
began early. After Blaye was chosen by 
Charlemagne as the burial-place for the 
bodies of Roland and Oliver slain at Ronces- 
valles (778 A.D.) it is believed that pilgrims 
thronged to the tomb of Roland.* He 
figured, with Oliver, in the Catalogus Sanc- 
forum during many centuries. And even 
after Ariosto changed him into the fan- 
tastic Orlando Furioso, the earlier memory 
survived of Roland as champion of France 
and Christendom.‘ 

When Francis the First passed through 
Blaye on his way home from captivity in 
Spain, he dismounted to view the marble 
spulchre of Roland in the Church of 
St. Romain.* Of that ancient church noth- 
ing now remains. Only la garde Roland, a 
till three kilometres distant, commemorates 
the Warden of the Breton Marches who 
numbered among his other titles, Dominus 
Blavii,* 

All who value an increased comprehen- 
sion of the past should congratulate La 

‘*Blaye par G. Loirette, Archiviste de la 
Gironde’ and ‘ Blaye Chef-lieu d’arrondissement de 
la Gironde par Paul Raboutet. 

* Romania (1896). pp. 161-173. 

*Bédier, La Chanson de Roland, Vol. I, pp. 17- 


‘Tenison, Vol. I, pp. 279-280 

‘De Vita Friderici Palatini, cit. Génin, Chanson 
de Roland (1850), pp. xxii-iv. 

*Re Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi and the blend 
mor and gpa, see N. and Q., 26 Nov. 1949 
and 24 June 1950. 
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Société des Amis du Vieux Blaye on their 
initiative, zeal and perseverance. Founded 
in 1938 by Monsieur Paul Raboutet, the 
Society could make no progress during the 
war; and not until 1947 was the Govern- 
ment persuaded to evacuate Jes militaires 
from the Citadel which some years pre- 
viously had been scheduled as a Monument 
Historique. Dating back to the 12th cen- 
tury, or earlier, the Citadel had been re- 
constructed by Vauban between 1685 and 
1689. Many old houses were demolished 
in the process; but Vauban preserved 
within his circuit the feudal Castle of 
Rudel, built in 1140 on the site of a much 
older fortress. 

Among the many activities of Les Amis 
is the creation of a Thédtre de la Nature et de 
la Citadelle, able to seat an audience of four 
thousand. Each Midsummer they organise 
a Grand Gala, using the walls of the Rudel 
Castle as a background for open air per- 
formances suited to the surroundings. Last 
year they chose the Phédre of Racine; next 
June 1951 they hope to produce Hamlet. 
Some of the leading actors and actresses of 
france are in sympathy with Les Amis, 
and all proceeds of these performances are 
cevoted to the upkeep of the Citadel. 

The Society has restored the house of the 
ill-starred Duchesse de Berry; and has 
founded a Museum of History and Art of 
the Pays Blayais, in which are assembled 
and classified over 800 documents, books, 
and other objects of local significance. 
Those of us who have attempted indepen- 
dent research are painfully conscious that 
such adventures cost coin of the realm as 
well as unlimited mental energy. We hear 
of large grants being given in America and 
elsewhere for encouragement of scholarship 
and the fine arts; but, if the present writer 
correctly understands the situation in 
Blaye, there has been no official or acad- 
emic contribution for the “ Friends”; only 
a general permission that the work may 
proceed. These voluntary labourers toil 
like Edmund Spenser’s angels, “ all for love 
and nothing for reward.” The efforts en- 
tailed, the difficulties surmounted, and the 
results achieved are indeed remarkable. 
Though the aims of the Society are prim- 
arily historical and artistic, it cannot be 
doubted that they have considerably en- 
hanced the present attractions of Blaye not 
only in the eyes of its own citizens but for 
tourists from every civilised nation. 
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Monsieur Paul Raboutet, founder and 
Fresident of the Society, writes persuasively, 
“ The charm of the little town on the banks 
of the great river, its marvellous geographical 
position and its glorious past justify the 
proud mottto Aquitaniae stella clavisque— 
“the star and key of Aquitaine.” ’ 

The Duchy of Aquitaine, as he reminds 
us, fell to the Crown of England when the 
granddaughter and sole heir of the last Duke 
married Henry II King of England, Duke of 
Normandy. The Rudel dynasty—chiefly re- 
membered now through the troubadour 
Prince Jaufré Rudel and his Amor de Lonh 
—had been established early in the 11th 
century and remained in Blaye for over 
three hundred years. In 1332 the feudal 
rights over the town, castle, and all thereto 
appertaining, were ceded by Alys, heiress of 
the last Lord of Blaye, to our King 
Edward III. Since then Blaye has experi- 
enced many vicissitudes, including damage 
in the recent war. But the “ Friends” are 
excavating to the foundations the Rudel 
Castle, and the city is becoming more and 
more of a centre for tourisme. Justly Les 
Amis du Vieux Blaye delight to remind each 
other and the world that France of old was 
the cradle of Chivalry; and they claim (as 
declared by Madame Fernande Lhérisson) 
that La fleur est toujours vivante." 


HISTORICUS. 


7 Information as to the festival intended for 1951 
can be obtained from the Syndicat d’Initiative de 
Blaye, Hétel de Ville, Blaye (Gironde). 


INFINITE RICHES: A NOTE ON 
MARLOVIAN UNITY 


"THE Jew of Malta, although perhaps the 
most continuously successful of all 
Marlowe’s plays, has often been criticized 
as lacking unity in structure and plot. As 
Professor Brooke has noted, the last half of 
the play fails “to fulfil the splendid 
promise of the first two acts. It is beyond 
question that the vigorous flow of tragic 
interest and character portrayal with which 
the play opens wastes away amid... a 
wilderness of melodrama and farce.” Prof. 
Brooke, however, finds an apologia in the 
fact that the play is “a unique form of 
drama governed by rules of its own—the 
Machiavellian tragedy.”? The play may also 
*C. F. Tucker Brooke, ed. e Works of 


, Th 
Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 1910), p. 232. All 
ay are taken from this edition. 
id. 
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be defended on the grounds of its remark. 
able unity of theme. For not only is the 
main theme of the play Barabas’ desire for 
wealth, but each of the subsidiary plots has 
its basis in the same motive; each subplot 
thus underlines the Barabas-plot and at the 
same time reflects a universal human wish 
at different levels and among different strata 
of society. This consistency of idea gives 
the play a certain unity which does much to 
overcome the effects of the melodramatic 
stage business in the last three acts. 

Like other Marlovian supermen whose 
lives are spent in struggling to attain intellec- 
tual beauty, to realize an overpowering 
ideal, Barabas strives for the realization of 
his full potentialities in the amassing of 
wealth. And not mere money: “paltry 
siluerlings,” the Arabians’ “ wedge of gold” 
—‘‘this trash” interests him not at all. It 
is over gorgeous, luxurious objects, beautiful 
in themselves and symbolizing all beauty, 
that Barabas becomes truly lyrical: 

Bags of fiery Opals, Saphires, Amatists, 

Tacints, hard Topas, grasse-greene Emeraulds, 

Beauteous Rubyes, sparkling Diamonds, 

And seildsene costly stones. . . . 


Unlike the ordinary miser, moreover, 
Barabas is never niggardly in dispensing his 
wealth voluntarily: he lures Calymath, the 
Sultan’s son, to his banquet with promises 
of “a Pearl so big,/ So precious, and withall 
so orient” that its price would keep Caly- 
math and his army for a month; and he is 
openly generous to the workmen construct- 
ing his trick platform: 


There, Carpenters, diuide that gold amongst you: 
Goe swill in bowles of Sacke and Muscadine: 
Down to the Celler, taste of all my wines. 


To his slave Ithamore he makes a solemn 
promise: “Be true and secret, thou shalt 
want no gold.” And _ when _Ithamore 
demands and receives five hundred golden 
crowns from his master, Barabas is angered 
by the man’s insolence and betrayal of his 
loyalty, not by the loss of money: 
this angers me, 

That he who knowes I loue him as my selfe 

Should write in this imperious vaine? 

Barabas’ great wealth, together with the 
innate sagacity and determination which 
drove him to accumulate that wealth, makes 
him in the first part of the play the spokes 
man for the whole Jewish race, the cham- 
pion of his people. When danger threatens 
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the Jews in Malta, Barabas is the first to be 
consulted : 

Come therefore let vs goe to Barrabas; 

For he can counsell best in these affaires. 
Economic security is of course implicit in 
Barabas’ gold. But, more _ important, 
wealth represents for Barabas security to his 
pride against the Christians whom he hates 
as a class with a hatred born of centuries 
of injustices—the injustice we see epitomized 
in Malta’s dispossessing Barabas of his 
treasure for tribute money to the Turks. 

While this confiscation of all his worldly 
goods strikes at the very core of Barabas’ 
being and motivates his change to a reveng- 
ing trickster with his counterfeit challenge, 
his pot of poisoned rice, and his burning 
cauldron, it also inspires him to fulfil him- 
self anew. Barabas becomes more than ever 
aware of his own innate powers, which, 
given time, can yet strive for and attain 
wonderful ends: 

No, Barabas is borne to better chance, 

And fram’d of finer mold then common men, 

That measure nought but by the present time. 
Far from planning to do away with himself 
when his gold is snatched from him, 
Barabas resolves : 

No I will liue; nor loath I this my life: 

And since you leaue me in the Ocean thus 

To sinke or swim, and put me to my shifts, 

I'le rouse my senses, and awake my selfe. 
Overcome by his own trickery in the end, 
Barabas accepts death with the courage of 
a Tamburlaine, as he cries from his scalding 
bath: 

Then Barabas breath forth thy latest fate, 

And in the fury of thy torments, striue 

To end thy life with resolution. 

And unconquered to the end, even boasting 
of his Machiavellian deeds, he cries. “ Dye 
life, flye soule, tongue curse thy fill and dye.” 

A very real part of Barabas’ wealth is 
Abigail, that “one sole Daughter whom I 
hold as deare / As Agamemnon did his 
Iphigen.” She, too, represents for Barabas 
the fulfilment of his own potentialties, of 
his quest for intellectual beauty, just as does 
his gold: “Oh girle, oh gold, oh beauty, oh 
my blisse!” But when, as a result of 
Barabas’ revenging machinations, her lover 
is slain and Abigail becomes a Christian, 
Barabas spares her no more than he would 
his gold, seeing in her conversion a betrayal 
of the whole Jewish race (‘‘ False, credulous, 
inconstant Abigall! / ... Ne’re shall she 
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grieue me more with her disgrace”); and 
with hyperbolical ruthlessness, he poisons 
not only his own precious “diamond” but 
all her sister nuns. 

Barabas’ lust for wealth, then, is a com- 
plex drive, a highly personal matter involv- 
ing his deepest pride, an ideal whose pursuit 
becomes his destiny and inevitably ends in 
his tragedy. Led on by the same motive, 
lesser members of the play take their part in 
the action in less complicated and more 
realistic fashion. First, there appears the 
Turkish embassy, headed by the Sultan’s 
son Calymath, with demands for long over- 
due tribute money from Malta—the desire 
for gold exemplified at the political level. 
To meet these demands, the Maltese city 
officials through their spokesman, the 
governor Ferneze, confiscate the wealth of 
Malta’s Jews, depriving Barabas of his real 
and spiritual security and inciting him to his 
subsequent barbarous acts of revenge. The 
military aspect of this universal desire for 
gold is pointed up when a Spanish power, 
led by Del Bosco, arrives in Malta with cap- 
tured Turks to be sold as slaves. Under the 
treaty with Turkey, allowing Malta a month 
to gather together the tribute money, such a 
sale is obviously impossible, as the governor 
hastens to tell Del Bosco. But one of 
Malta’s officials eagerly counsels: 

This truce we haue is but in hope of gold, 

And with that summe he [the Turk] craues might 

we wage war. 
When Del Bosco supports him in this 
reasoning, 

Will Knights of Malta be in league with Turkes 

And buy it basely too for summes of gold? 
the governor is convinced of the wisdom of 
keeping Malta’s gold and of aligning the 
city with Spain against the Turk. Thus the 
way is opened for the entrance of Calymath 
and his forces in the last act, with Barabas 
directing intrigues against both _ sides, 
intrigues culminating in his own destruction. 

Among the captured Turks brought to 
Malta by the Spaniards is the villainous 
rascal Ithamore, bought at the slave market 
by Barabas. Like Wagner in Doctor 
Faustus, Ithamore reflects and underlines 
certain traits and aspirations of his master’s 
character—none more than the desire for 
gold. Barabas’ promise to his slave, indeed 
(“ Be true and secret, thou shalt want no 
gold ”’), recognizes this universal desire held 
by slave as well as freeman. In Ithamore 
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the desire first consciously arises when he 
sees the courtesan Bellamira: “now would 
I giue a hundred of the Iewes Crownes 
that I had such a Concubine.” Ithamore 
mirrors his master, too, in wanting gold and 
more gold not to buy mere sensual delights 
but to satisfy his deeper pagan instincts, his 
sheer worship of beauty, implicit in lines to 
Bellamira ending with either anticipation or 
echo of Marlowe’s most famous lyric: 


Content, but we will leaue this paltry land, 

And saile from hence to Greece, to louely Greece, 

I’le be thy Jason, thou my golden Fleece; 

Where painted Carpets o’re the meads are 
hurl'd, 

And Bacchus vineyards ore-spread the world: 

Where Woods and Forrests goe in goodly greene, 

I’'le be Adonis, thou shalt be Loues Queene, 

The Meads, the Orchards, and the Primrose lanes, 

Instead of Sedge and Reed, beare Sugar Canes: 

Thou in those Groues by Dis aboue, 

Shalt liue with me and be my loue. 


Bellamira symbolizes desire for gold at a 
very low sociological level and as a very 
personal matter—pure vanity; and she com- 
plains bitterly that since the siege of Malta 
none comes to her save only Pilia-Borza. 
In order to buy Bellamira’s favours, the 
latter steals a bag of silver from Barabas’ 
counting-house, only to have the silver 
spurned by the courtesan, who will have 
gold or nothing. Ithamore blackmails his 
master for gold, using Pilia-Borza (who, 
naturally, expects a lavish reward) as his 
legate to Barabas, and receives five hundred 
crowns. But the courtesan will have more— 
a thousand crowns—and in_ instructing 
Pilia-Borza to demand this money, Ithamore 
reveals his secret hold over his master, 
information which the courtesan and “ her 
man” carry to the governor, precipitating 
the downfall of Barabas. 


There remains for Marlowe to introduce, 
finally, desire for gold on a religious basis: 
and the two friars, protagonists in one of 
the subplots, not only represent the 
covetousness of the religious orders, but, by 
se doing, ineluctably connect this subplot— 
ordinarily viewed by critics as a piece of 
clowning detracting from the unity of the 
play as a whole—with the general theme of 
the play. The friars Jacomo and Barnadine 
seem sincere enough early in the play when 
they assist Abigail in her conversion: it is 
only when the question of gold arises that 
their wickedness becomes uppermost. For 


when they confront Barabas with his crimes, 


he begs to become a Christian and says of 
his wealth amassed afresh, 

All this I’le giue to some religious house 

So I may be baptiz’d and liue therein. 
At the thought of so much gold the two 
friars cannot welcome him fast enough, each 
vying with the other: 


Oh good Barabas, come to our house. 
Oh no, good Barabas, come to our house. 


And they end at each other’s throat. Later, 
Friar Jacomo, delighted at having planned 
a rendezvous with Barabas, rhapsodizes: 

Oh happy houre wherein I shall conuert 

An Infidell, and bring his gold into 

Our treasury. 

But the hopeful priest never realizes his 
anticipations, for he becomes the victim of a 
trick and is hanged for the “ murder” of 
his colleague Barnadine. 

Political and military powers representing 
higher levels of society, a prostitute and her 
admirers representing lower levels, and the 
two friars representing the religious orders— 
all these, like the chief protagonist, are swept 
through the Jew of Malta by 

The wind that bloweth all the world besides, 

Desire of gold. 

And all are eventually victimized by that 
desire. In bringing this motive to life upon 
the stage, Marlowe has fashioned, not a 
symphony patterned along conventional 
lines, but symphonic variations on one 
powerful theme which cannot fail to strike 
a responsive chord in the mind of the 
listener. For Marlowe has here realized a 
myth universally held, and it is this univer- 
sality of idea which makes the Jew of Malta 
a highly integrated drama, from one point 
of view, at least, in spite of certain episodes 
which at first appear to be mere 
grotesqueries. This unity is no less real 
because the variations take different forms 
as the play progresses, shifting from high 
tragedy to melodrama to utter farce. 
Underlying the main theme, too, is Mar- 
lowe’s iteration of a paramount and truly 
Elizabethan belief epitomized in all his 
plays—belief in a universal order in which 
the ideal man is the harmonious man. And 
the inevitable corollary follows: that those 
in whom any one trait—here, desire for 
gold—become disordered, becomes a pas- 
sion, will unavoidably end their lives in 
disorder and disaster. 


- NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE USE DANIEL’S 
“CIVILE WARRES ” ? 


(CHARLES KNIGHT, slightly more than 
a hundred years ago, was first to 
suggest that Shakespeare used Daniel’s 
Civile Warres of 1595 as a source in his 
Richard II, and his suggestion has been 
almost universally accepted.’ At least, no 
critic has really presented a case against 
indebtedness.” 

Naturally, since both Shakespeare and 
Daniel had in part the same general subject 
matter, the doings of Richard and Boling- 
broke, and since they both no doubt had the 
same ultimate, if not immediate source, the 
popular chronicles of the time, there would 
be many matters in common between the 
play and the poem. 

But in the detailed treatment of these 
common matters, there is a vast and prac- 
tically complete difference between Shake- 
speare and Daniel.* There is not even a 
single sure verbal parallel. In short, Shake- 
speare has many things that Daniel does not 
have; Daniel has many things that Shake- 
speare does not have. Always they differ in 
details, most of the time radically, and 
never do they agree exactly. Often times 
they even contradict each other. Daniel 
greatly sympathizes with Richard and 
despises Bolingbroke, while Shakespeare 
definitely shields the latter and associates 
him with England’s coming greatness. 


‘Knight, Charles, The Works of Shakspere, 
1838-1845, II, 485-486; Moorman F. W., ‘* Shake- 
speare’s History-Plays and Daniel’s Civile Wars,” 
in Jahrbuch, XL (1940), 71-85; MacCracken, 
H N., Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, edited by 
Brooke, Cunliffe, and MacCracken, 1935, p. 201; 
Adams, J. Q., A Life of William Shakespeare, 
Students’ Edition, 1923, p. 225; Alexander, Peter, 
Shakespeare’s Life and Art, 1939, p. 116; Smith, 
Robert M., “ Daniel’s Civil Wars and Shakespeare’s 
Richard II,’ Chapter IX, 143-154, in Froissart and 
the English Chronicle Play, 1915; Craig, Hardin, 
Shakespeare, 1931, p. 313; Black, Matthew W., 
“The Sources of Shakespeare’s Richard II,” in 
Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, 1948, 
pp. 199-216; White, Richard Grant, The Works 
of William Shakespeare, VI, 1863, pp. 139-142. 

*Clark, W. G., and Wright, W. A., Select Plays: 
The Tragedy of King Richard II, 1876, p. 61; 
Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare, 1930, I, 
356; Wilson, Dover, in the Introduction to his 
Works of Shakespeare: King Richard II, Cam- 
bridge Edition, 1939, pp. xl-xliii. 

‘In this investigation I used The First Fowre 
Bookes of the civile warres betweene the two 
houses of Lancaster and Yorke, by Samuel Daniei, 
printed at London by P. Short for Simon Water- 
son, 1595; and the Globe Edition of Richard II. 
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Surely if Shakespeare used Daniel, or vice 
versa, there would not have been this vast 
and complete difference in details, but 
instead at least some similarity beyond that 
of general outline taken in common from the 
chronicles. Surely there would have been at 
least one sure verbal parallel. 

Knight and his followers, to be sure, have 
pointed out certain parallels as existing only 
in Shakespeare and Daniel and upon them 
have based their case; for instance, the 
following: (1) Bolingbroke’s courting public 
favour, (2) Richard’s banishment of Boling- 
broke for fear of his popularity with the 
common people, (3) making the Queen a 
mature woman, (4) similar portents at the 
time Richard was returning from Ireland to 
meet the rebellious Bolingbroke, (5) the 
Queen’s waiting for, and meeting with, 
Richard, (6) Richard’s actions and thoughts 
just before he is to be murdered, (7) the 
entry of Bolingbroke and Richard together 
into London, (8) Richard’s own handing of 
the crown to Bolingbroke, (9) the swearing 
of the counter-plotters by the Sacrament to 
restore Richard to the throne, (10) Boling- 
broke’s hinting for the murder of Richard, 
(11) Bolingbroke’s casting off Exton and 
refusing to assume responsibility for the 
murder of Richard, (12) the idea of Nemesis 
working upon Bolingbroke after his deposi- 
tion of a rightful king, (13) same spelling of 
the names Bullingbrooke and Herford, and 
(14) making Hotspur youthful in order to pit 
him against young Prince Hal. 

Eight of these matters (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10) are not parallels between just Shake- 
speare and Daniel; they exist also in one or 
more of the chronicles of the time* and 
could have come to Shakespeare and Daniel 
in common from them. Four of the matters 
(11, 12, 13, 14) obviously do not exist as 
parallels, are strained for, or are far-fetched, 
and should never have been offered as 
parallels. So only two of the fourteen 
matters offered as parallels (5 and 6) are 
really such, and those are only slight 
parallels and have not a single verbal 
similarity. Slim evidence indeed, it seems to 
me, to base indebtedness upon. 

Besides, in the eight pieces of vague, 
allusive material in Shakespeare’s Richard II 

“Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicles, Vol. II, 1807, 
pp. 848, 496, 858, 10, 14, 1; Froissart, Jean, The 
Chronicle of Froissart, Translated out of the 
French by Sir John Bourchier, Lord Berners, 1903, 


VI, 190, 370, 378; Hall’s Chronicle, printed for 
J. Johnson and others, London, 1809, pp. 12, 13. 
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lies further evidence that Shakespeare did 
not use Daniel: (1) the whole Gloucester 
story; (2) the Abbot’s conspiracy; (3) Mow- 
bray’s part in the murder of Gloucester; 
(4) Northumberland’s “ May it please you, 
lords, to grant the Commons’ suit? ”; 
(5) York’s “Nor the prevention of poor 
Bolingbroke about his marriage” and “ my 
own disgrace”; (6) Bolingbroke’s accusing 
Bushy and Green of having defiled the 
Queen; (7) Bolingbroke’s reference to 
“Glendower and his accomplices”; and 
(8) Bolingbroke’s reference to his “trusty 
brother-in-law.” 

Three of these items, (1), (2) and (5), are 
in Daniel; the other five are not; the three 
that are in Daniel, however, are amply 
treated in the chronicles; so for five of the 
matters Shakespeare certainly did not use 
Daniel and for the other three very probably 
did not. For that matter, at least one of the 
allusions, number 6, Bolingbroke’s accusing 
Bushy and Green of having defiled the 
Queen, is not in the chronicles or any other 
known source. 

If Shakespeare used Daniel, why would 
there not be some similarity in detail and 
word in the three items that they have in 
common? Why would the three items in 
common be full and clear in Daniel and 
vague, allusive in Shakespeare? Why would 
Daniel not have at least something of the 
other five items? In short, out of all this 
vagueness and allusiveness, why would not 
Shakespeare and Daniel have at least a bit 
of it in common? 

Moreover, in the practically one-half of 
Richard II which has no basis in Holinshed 
or any other known source lies more 
evidence against indebtedness—in short, the 
entire réles of the Queen, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duchess of York, the 
Gardener, and the Groom; definite, full 
characterization of the Queen as a mature 
woman; Richard’s being made weak but 
dramatic, Italian, not English; Gaunt’s being 
made patriotic, venerable; and the shielding 
of Bolingbroke and making him the “ instru- 
ment of English greatness to come.’ 

But if Shakespeare used Daniel, why 
would they not have had at least some, if 
not much, of this material, one-half of 
Shakespeare’s play, remember, in common? 
Why would they not have been greatly 
similar instead of completely different? 


C. A. GREER. 
5 MacCracken, 201. 
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FURTHER EMENDATIONS IN “THE 
TEMPEST ” (cxev. 74, 195, 261, 294, 369) 


Ill, 3, 73. Ariel concludes his speech to 
‘the three men of sinne’ 
The Powres,— 

. whose wraths to guard you from, 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else fals 
Upon your heads, is nothing, but hearts-sorrow, 
And a cleere life ensuing. 

Malone says ‘ The meaning, which is some- 
what obscured by the expression, is ‘a 
miserable fate, which nothing but contrition 
and emendation of life can avert.’ With that 
interpretation, my seven other editions are 
in agreement. 


I submit that the original reading was 
‘ there’s nothing but hearts-sorrow ’ etc. and 
that the emendation removes the obscurity, 
but I might add this easier arrangement of 
the most important part of the wording, ‘to 
guard you from whose wraths there's 
nothing but hearts-sorrow.’ 

The elision ‘ there’s’ frequently appears in 
the Folio. The error would have been easily 
made during a verbal transmission of the 
text. 


V, 1, 95. Prospero says— 


Why that’s my dainty Ariell: I shall misse 
Thee, but yet thou shalt have freedome: s0, $0, 


so. 

To the Kings ship, invisible as thou art, 

There shalt thou finde the Marriners asleepe 

Under the Hatches: the Master and the Boat- 
swaine 

Being awake, enforce them to this place; 

And presently, I pre’thee. 


Ariel: I drinke the aire before me, and returne 
Or else your pulse twice beate. 


I, 2, 244, Ariel reminded Prospero that he 
had promised to liberate him from further 
service. 297, Ariel promised obedience and 
Prospero replied, ‘Do so, and after two days 
I will discharge thee.’ IV, 1, 263, Prospero 
orders Ariel regarding Caliban and others 
‘Let them be hunted soundly ’ and promises 
‘Shortly thy labours shall end.’ In the 
above excerpt he says ‘ thou shalt have free- 
dom, so go now To the king’s ship,’ etc 
Thus, he continued to obtain Ariel's services 
by promises and persuasion. But according 
to the Folio, Prospero brusquely ordered 
Ariel ‘To the King’s ship.” Compare that 


with ‘So go now to the king’s ship.’ The 
former is peremptory and leaves Ariel to 
discover that his master means ‘Go to the 
king’s ship.’ The latter implies ‘In view of 
my promise that thou shalt have freedom, go 
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now to the king’s ship,’ and is in keeping 
with the spirit of the first two lines. The 
emendation shows ‘So, so, so.’ to be a 
printer's error, one that it was easy to make. 
‘So, so’ is frequently found in the Folio, 
and it is even repeated, Othello, IV, 1, 126 
(‘So, so, so, so: they laugh, that winnes.’) 
but except for the misprint we are consider- 
ing, there is no ‘So, so, so’ in the Folio. 

Prospero required Ariel to hasten (‘ And 
presently, I pre’thee’), as he mentioned at 
the end of his speech. ‘Presently’ means 
immediately, and ‘I prithee ’ is an appeal for 
haste. Ariel’s reply shows he understood he 
was to ‘go now’ and return as soon as pos- 
sible. Had Prospero said ‘so, so, so,’ it 
would have given a tone of leisure, and thus 
have been out of tune with the rest of the 
speech. Shakespeare anticipated one of the 
latest flying machines, inasmuch as, like 
Ariel, it ‘drinks the air before it.’ 


V, 1, 141. Alonso bewails the loss of his 
‘deere sonne Ferdinand ’— 


Alo. Irreparable is the losse, and patience 

Saies, it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather thinke 

You have not sought her helpe, of whose soft 

grace 

For the like losse, I have her soveraigne aid, 
And rest my selfe content. 

Alo. You the like losse? 

Pro. As great to me as late, and supportable 

To make the deere losse, have I meanes much 

weaker 

Then you may call to comfort you; for I 
Have lost my daughter. 
‘Patience,’ being personalized, should be 
given a capital. This is done by Staunton, 
Cowden Clarke and Grant White, but not 
by Verity, Prof. Dover Wilson and other 
modern editors. Johnson showed ‘as late’ 
to mean as recent. Prof. Dover Wilson says 
‘Capell jestingly remarks that ‘ support- 
able’ is ‘insupportable ’; he then gives his 
own view, as follows—‘ As great to me as 
late and sup’portable To make the dere less, 
have I means—’* and says ‘dere=pain or 
injury.’ Grant White reduced ‘ supportable ’ 
'0 portable, but I have found no editor who 
followed his excellent lead. We carry our 
troubles with us, whether we are moving or 
stationary, so if ‘supportable’ has the 
advantage while we are sitting, ‘ portable ’ 
has it when we are walking. 

Inversion has caused ambiguity. The 

t line of Prospero’s second speech should 
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As great to me, as late and as portable 


Prospero showed how he was affected by the 
loss of his daughter in comparison to 
Alonso, who had lost his son. He claimed 
his loss was as great, as recent and, to make 
the loss as endurable, his resources were far 
less. ‘As portable’ was easily misheard as 
*Supportable.” Compare King Lear, III, 6, 
115, ‘ How light and portable my pain seems 
now, and Macbeth IV, 3, 89, ‘ All these are 
portable with other graces weighed.’ ‘ Sup- 
portable’ does not appear elsewhere in the 
Folio, and it has been shown that Prospero 
did not use it, so Shakespeare never used it, 
whereas he wrote portable thrice. 


HowarRD PARSONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ KING LEAR” IN 
CZECH TRANSLATIONS 


"THE first Czech translator of Shake- 
speare’s King Lear was Prokop 
Frantisek Sedivy (1764-?) who translated 
the tragedy as early as in 1792, so that it 
was the third Czech translation from 
Shakespeare—the first being K. H. Tham’s 
translation of Macbeth (1786), the second 
Josef Jakub Tandler’s translation of Hamlet 
(1791). The title of this rendering was Krdl 
Lir a jeho nevdecné dcery (i.e.: King Lear 
and his Ungrateful Daughters). It is not 
known if this translation was ever performed, 
and surely it was never printed. Josef Jung- 
mann noted it in his History of Czech 
Literature (1825), but it was thought that the 
MS. of it was lost. Till in 1916, when 
Antonin Fencl was preparing a_ special 
study of Shakespeare in Bohemia, he 
found it among unrecorded papers in the 
National Museum, Prague, where it is still 
preserved under the signature MS F 53. 


The next translator of King Lear was 
Josef Kajetan Tyl (1808-1856) the remark- 
able actor and playwright. His version of 
the tragedy was, for the first time, performed 
on December 13, 1835, at the Theatre of 
the States, Prague, the translator himself 
acting the part of the Fool. Neither did this 
translation ever appear in print. 

In 1856, the new Czech translation of King 
Lear, done by the renowned botanist, 
Ladislav Celakovsky (1834-1916), had the 
advantage to appear as a separate book of 
127 pp., under the title Kral Lear. It was 
performed in 1856, and the most notable of 
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the interpreters was Josef Jiri Kolar (1812- 
1896), who played the part of the Fool, 
and who was himself a notable translator of 
Shakespeare: his translation of Macbeth 
was performed in 1839 and in 1869. (See: 
Notes and Queries, cxciii. 268.) 

The fine poet, Josef V. Sladek (1845-1912), 
was the most active and most successful 
Czech translator of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
works. In the years 1894-1912 he trans- 
lated thirty-three plays of the great English 
dramatist. Sladek’s translation of King 
Lear was published as Vol. vii of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, in 1900, and in the same year 
it was produced at the National Theatre, 
Prague, under the celebrated stage-manager 
Jaroslav Kvapil, the famous actor Eduard 
Vojan playing the part of King Lear. 

The next translator of the play was 
Eohumil Stepanek, whose translation was 
published in 1927, and was performed in 
1929 at the National Theatre, Prague, under 
the stage-manager Karel Hugo Hilar. 

The author of the present note has, in 
1948, done a new translation of King Lear, 
which is to be performed at the Municipal 
Theatre, Olomouc, and which is also to 
appear in print. 

O. F. BABLER. 


SEYMOUR BOWMAN, ESQ., M.P., 
DIARIST OF THE CONVENTION 
OF 1660 


"THE Parliamentary or Constitutional 

History of England, though often un- 
critically compiled from the Journals and 
from contemporary accounts, draws directly 
from a manuscript source for its report of 
the debates in the critical year 1660. With- 
out this material historians would be as ill- 
informed about the conflict of opinion in 
the Commons then as they are during the 
first five years of the Cavalier Parliament for 
which no comparable record exists. The 
eighteenth century editors of the History had 
apparently planned to end their work at an 
earlier date but since additional matter came 
to their hands about the year 1757, they 
decided to extend their labours.’ In their 
twenty-second volume they again notice this 


* Volume XIX (London, 1757) iv. Volumes XXII 
and XXIII were published in 1760 and 1761. The 
title page of The Parliamentary or Constitutional 
History (hereafter History) declares it to be ‘ By 
several Hands’ whose identity is now forgotten. 
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change of plan and mention the “ curious 
manuscript” communicated to them by the 
Reverend Charles Lyttleton (1714-1768), 
then of Exeter and later Bishop of Carlisle, 
Specific acknowledgments commence three- 
quarters of the way through this and all that 
portion of the following volume which 
directly relate the controversies of the Con- 
vention. The diary, the reader is informed, 
begins with debates on Monday, 18 June, 
The statement earlier that it covered the 
period from April to December is thus 
corrected.” The last explicit reference to it 
concerns the debates of 24 December, 
though there can actually be no doubt that 
reports of those that took place on the 
27 and 29 December are drawn from the 
same source. Throughout the compilers’ 
indebtedness is emphasized.* 

The learned editors, however, offer few 
suggestions as to the identity of their diarist. 
They say the diary was “ wrote in the hand 
of the Times” and that its condition was 
poor and that parts were missing or torn. 
Two tentative hints only occur. The com- 
pilers note the concern of the diarist with 
the activities of Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
M.P. for Yorkshire.* Some inspection of 
those portions not only reproduced in the 
History but also remaining in the Manv- 
script, where a greater number of names of 
speakers may be found, does not support 
this suggestion. It seems obvious that two 
Wiltshire members, William Thomas of 
Ludgershall and William Lewis of Devizes, 
are mentioned more frequently and that 
many other members, Sir Henry Chomley of 
Apulby, Westmoreland, Heneage Finch of 
Oxford, Walter Young of Lyme Regis, 
Robert Shapcott of Devon, Edward Stevens 
of Gloucester, are a few whose names occur 
at least as often, and in some cases more 
frequently than Widdrington’s. The second 
clue might be more valuable. The compilers 
were impressed with the accounts of the con- 
ference of 24 August, and suggest therefore 
that the diarist was amongst those that were 
sent to it from the Commons. A complete 
list however is not available since on this 
occasion the Journals inform us only that 
those who managed an earlier conference 
were to go, and to these some additions or 
changes had been made. This clue leads, 


* History, XXII, 351 and note. 

°1b.. XXIII, 64. 66 (22 December), 67 (24 
December ‘ our diary’) etc. 

“1b., XXII, 369. 
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therefore, to no conclusion. Indeed, the 
compilers reach none.® Nor was the then 
owner, Charles Lyttleton himself, better 
informed, as his own note on the first page 
of the little diary tells us, 


This manuscript contains a sort of a 
diary of the parliament which restored 
King Charles the second, which I com- 
municated to the Author of the Parlia- 
mentary history who in his twenty-third 
volume has made great use of it. I found 
it among a heap of useless papers and 
Tracts in the old study at Hagley Hall but 
know not who compiled it. Tis a very 
curious MS. Ch. Lyttleton. 


This reveals where Lyttleton found it and, 
moreover, assures us that a part at least of 
the MS was returned to its reverend owner 
after the History was published. This is thus 
the only established milestone in the puzzling 
story of the wanderings of the diary. When 
the Royal Commissioners examined the 
treasures of Alfred Salway, esq., at Over- 
ton, Salop, before they published their tenth 
report on Historical Manuscripts in 1885, 
they found the small note book there and 
copied from it Lyttleton’s inscription. They 
also noted that this and other items which 
came to Overton from Moor Park. They did 
not apparently notice whether or not the 
diary lent to the editors of the History was 
then intact. Some dozen years ago, Roger 
Salway, esq., deposited, on loan in the Bod- 
lean Library, the note book found by the 
commissioners in his father’s possession.°® 
The binding of this volume is more recent 
than the folios it contains. It reveals no 
sign of obvious mutilation and was probably 
executed after a part of the diary had 
already disappeared. Certain sheets even so 
are missing, but more important is the fact 
that the last entry is a list of the regicides 
following a long debate on the 18 August 
about the bill of indemnity. This entry is 
endorsed: “This copy was taken and 
examined by the original Aug. 18, 1660.” 
Careful correlation of the manuscript for the 
period from 18 June until this date enables 


*Ib., XXII, 446. See Commons Journals, VII, 
133-5. 24 Aug., 22 Aug. 

‘Historical Manuscripts Commissioners Report 
X (London, 1885) app. IV, 409. The Diary is 
listed among the loans at the Bodleian as MS dep. 
9. p. 3430. The present writer is deeply indebted 
to Roger Salways, esq. who graciously allowed 
Photostats to be made from the original and gave 
Frmission for free use of the material in the diary. 

€ original has been inspected. 
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us to discover the care and general accuracy 
of the eighteenth-century compilers of the 
History. We can therefore rest assured that 
the use they made of the diary, whether or 
not the rest of the MS is ever rediscovered, 
may be relied on. 


The diarist seems to have kept his record 
from day to day. This is not a copy of 
rough notes as, for example, the Milward 
diary would seem to be or so many of those 
fragmentary diaries of later sessions in this 
reign. The writing slants across the page 
and runs parallel with the hinges as it would 
in a modern reporter’s note book. Some- 
times the date heads the entry. Sometimes 
a page is left blank. Sometimes an entry 
reads “this day.” In general, the diary 
seems to have been taken on the spot, 
though some additions may have been 
scrawled in later. The writing is not difficult 
to read, though it shows all the signs of the 
hasty note-taker. Little of the diarist’s own 
interests are directly mentioned. Fortu- 
nately, however, two entries which were not 
used by the compilers of the Parliamentary 
History enable us to guess with some 
assurance at the author. On the nineteenth 
of July the only note states that “this day 
the Gentlemen of Wiltshire went to wait 
upon the King with their address which was 
very graciously received by his Majesty in 
the Long Gallery.” Since most counties were 
hastening to Whitehall with similar loyal 
addresses, this surely indicates a personal 
interest in Wiltshire. Indeed, the affairs of 
that county occur often enough to suggest 
acquaintance with this western shire. The 
matter of the St. Nicholas Hospital, as well 
as the speeches of Thomas and Lewis already 
referred to. may be cited as examples. Much 
more conclusive, however, is the only entry 
in the first person. On 21 July the diarist 
notes: 


Mr. Hollis asked leave of the House for 
me to give evidence in Sergeant Hugh 
Wyndham’s business in the Lords house 
which was granted when twas understood 
twas not against a member of the House.’ 


Serjeant Hugh Wyndham had been one of 
the judges concerned in the assizes which 
followed the famous insurrection of 1655 


” The Manuscript is not numbered by folio or 
page, though my photostats were numbered by the 
Bodleian photographer who noticed the absence of 
folios 156-9. By this count there are folios 1-155, 
160, but it has not seemed necessary to denote 
reference to the MS by anything but the date. 
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against Cromwell in which many western 
gentlemen were involved, including Jchn 
Penruddock who was executed for the part 
he had played. His fate and that of other 
royalists naturally interested their friends, 
once the Restoration made it safe for them 
to investigate the circumstances of their 
martyrdom and the conduct of those persons 
officially concerned in it." The Commons 
Journals note that permission was granted 
on this day for two members to give their 
evidence in the affair. Their names are listed 
as Edward Boscawen and Mr. Bowen.® 
Boscawen was member for Truro and 
prominent in the House. No Bowen appears 
in the lists for this Parliament. Amongst the 
Wiltshire representatives, however, Seymour 
Bowman sat for Old Sarum for the first and 
last time in 1660. The election was disputed 
in April, but the House then ordered that 
Bowman and his partner should sit until a 
decision was reached. It seems safe to 
assume that he sat throughout this year.’® 
Moreover, Seymour Bowman was first 
cousin to John Penruddock. He was a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, which he had 
entered in May 1639, where he is described 
as the second son of Stephen and Mary 
Bowman of Harnham in Wiltshire. These 
Bowmans had come to Wiltshire at about 
the same time and from the same place in 
Cumberland as the Penruddocks. Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Penruddock, was the 
second woman of her family to marry a 
Bowman. Her husband Stephen’s mother 
was Elizabeth Penruddock.? Seymour Bow- 
man, moreover, did his best during the years 
following the execution of his cousin to help 
John’s widow and her many children. His 
activities on their behalf can be traced 
through the state papers of the Interregnum. 
Both Stephen and Seymour had been obliged 
to compound for their royalist activity, and 
Stephen at least seems to have played some 
considerable part in the royalist circle round 
William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford 


*On Hugh Wyndham besides the usual histories 
see H. A. Wyndham, A Family History, Oxford, 
1939. See. too, State Trials, etc. Statements in 
Historical MS C. Rep. Ill, 91. Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1660-1, 483. 

* Commons Journals, VIII (1803), 97. 

*® Returns of Members of Parliament, 1, 517 and 
oats. Also Commons Journals, VIII, 3, 27 Ap. 

™ Lincolns Inn Admission Register, 1, 293. A 
table of the family of Penruddock is given in 
Hoare’s Wiltshire. For the Bowmans, see Harl. 
MS, 1470, f. 190. 
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(1588-1660)."7 The Wyndham case con- 
cerned many Wiltshire men. It is not 
surprising that Seymour Bowman should be 
called to the witness stand when it was dis- 
cussed by the Lords. The identification of 
Bowen with Bowman seems more than 
probable. Furthermore, Bowman was con- 
nected closely with Charles Seymour, after- 
wards Baron Seymour of Trowbridge (1636- 
1665). His letters to him may be found 
together with a very full statement of “ Note 
of the expenses of the Honourable Charles 
Seymour and Henry Hyde esquires at their 
being elected knights of the shire Tuesday 
26 March 1661.” drawn up and signed by 
Bowman. The handwriting is that of the 
manuscript diary. In the letters, as may be 
expected in correspondence between a noble 
lord and a barrister, the hand is clear and 
formal. In the election account, however, 
all the idiosyncrasies of the diary hand 
appear.’® 

Identification of Bowman as the diarist 
enormously increases the interest both of the 
manuscript and of those folios now missing 
in the original whose contents are in part 
preserved in the Old Parliamentary History. 
Bowman was a royalist lawyer. His reports 
of debates on indemnity, religion and on 
legal matters gain much significance from 
this fact. His references to his own col- 
leagues have more authority. His record, for 
example, of the constant fairness and wis- 
dom in the house of “ sergeant Hales ” may 
not be surprising, but is of much interest. 
Hales wished to “cement differences” 
whether about regicides or religion. He 
wished to avoid oaths which would “ make 
men desperate.” He was against too drastic 
a revenge on the officials of the past years. 
Then, too, the strongly presbyterian colour 
of the Convention noticed by some students 
of its debates must be re-considered in the 
light of their only reporter’s record as a 
consistent cavalier. This is not the place to 
analyse the diary as a whole, though such 
discussion now seems highly desirable both 
in the light of our identification, and in that 
further information, scanty though it may 
be, on persons speaking for and against 
controversial clauses and motions which may 
still be gleaned from the surviving manu- 
script pages. 

Little is known about Bowman after the 
Convention closed. There is, of course, the 
account of his successful efforts in the matter 
of the Wiltshire election in 1661. His letters 
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to Seymour go no later than 1665. In 1669, 
a genealogy was drawn up for Bowman by 
Sir Edward Bysshe of the College of Heralds. 
No children are listed. His wife is named 
as Dorothy, daughter of Edward Wendover 
of Salisbury.’* In Wiltshire records his name 
occurs but infrequently, probably because he 
was generally resident in London, though he 
still owned property in Salisbury. His letters 
to Seymour are from a London address. 
Much later, in 1691, “Seymour Bowman, 
near the Arch in Lincoln’s Inn Field,” is 
addressed in a printed letter from another 
Wiltshire man who counted on his sympathy 
for the task undertaken in the book to which 
the letter is appended. The book was 
A Restitution to the Royal Author or a 
Vindication of King Charles the Martyrs 
most excellent book (London 1691)."° 
Bowman could hardly have been less than 
seventy at this time. Nothing in the known 
facts of Bowman’s family or career indicate 
how or why his diary reached Hagley Hall. 
Nor is there any explanation how or when 
it was taken from Hagley Hall to Moor 
Park, though this may have taken place as 
early as the rebuilding of the Lyttleton home 
shortly after the diary was returned there. 
The missing fragment of the diary, perhaps 
another 160 folios measuring about three by 
five inches, may still exist somewhere. 
Students listing and studying manuscripts of 
the period would do well to watch for these 
small dark and perhaps torn pages. Amongst 
them may yet be found the famous entry 
dated 17 December copied by the compilers 
of the Parliamentary History wherein the 
efforts of Marvell, Shapcott and King for 
Milton were recorded, as also was Heneage 


* Activities for his cousin’s wife and young 
children appear, for example. in Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1656-7, 12 Feb., 1656/7, p. 277. For composition 
of Stephen Bowman, see Wilt, A. N. H. Mag. 
XXVI (Devizes. 1892), 347, 356. Where his 
activity at Hertford’s ‘‘ rendez-vous” is noticed. 
See ib, XXXVI (1909-10) 431, for Seymour’s 
property in Salisbury. See Calendar of Committee 
for Compounding, for Seymour’s activities, 453, 
3140, 3266, 3258, etc. 


“Letters from Seymour Bowman to Charles 
Seymour, Hist. MS Comm. Rep. III (1872). 90, 93; 
in Add. MSS 32324, ff. 152. 153, 156, 158, 166, 
167. Election expenses, ib., 74 (total cost for both 
candidates £195. 7. 2.). Perhaps Bowman’s name 
was the result of the association of his father with 
the Seymours, great Wiltshire magnates. 


“See note 11, above. 


“The British Museum Press Mark of William 
Evatt’s Restitution is T 1107 (9). 
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Finch’s rejoinder that, as Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, Milton “ deserved hanging.”’** 


CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


‘* Parliamentary or Constitutional History of 
England, XXXIII, 54. 


A LATIN HISTORY OF THE STUART 
REBELLION OF 1745 


"THE last effort of the Stuarts to regain 
the British throne has been greatly 
celebrated, and the honours and tears of 
Culloden have known immortality in verse 
and song; but one of the most curious 
mementoes of this ill-fated rebellion of 1745 
is a Latin history which has come to our 
attention: 
DE MOTU PER 
CIVICO. 


BRITANNIAM 
ANNIS MDCCXLV_ ET 
MDCCXLVI. AUCTORE T. OD. 
WHITAKERO, LL.D. S.S.A. LONDINI. 
Nichols. 1809. pp. 145. 12mo. 


Thomas Dunham Whitaker (1759-1821) was 
perpetual curate of Holme, Lancashire, and 
is known for his topographical works on 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. What, ultimately, 
took him to his Latin history of the 
Rebellion is not known, but it is certain 
that his history is at best completely 
dependent on John Home’s History of the 
Rebellion of 1745 (1802), and, perhaps, was 
intended only as a display of Whitaker's 
facile Latinity. But alas!, like the Rebellion, 
it suffered utter defeat, and a reviewer 
(Quarterly Review, IX, 1811, 84-100), who 
scorned its Latin proficiency, could only 
complain ‘We continually discover his 
selection of topics, his pithy and pointed 
moral reflections, and rather more of his 
stiff and laboured diction, and his affected 
sententiousness than we can either admire 
or approve.” 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND 


INCE the publication of my notes on the 
” Directors in 1940 (Vol. clxxix) further 
researches have revealed a number of in- 
accuracies, and have brought to light addi- 
tional facts which should be incorporated in 
the notes. As I am fully in agreement with 
Mr. Horton-Smith that no known error 
eccurring in Notes and Queries should go 
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uncorrected (see cxcv. 190), I am submitting 
a list of emendations and additions, which 
follow: 


55. 
110. 


131. 


132. 


157. 


174. 


179. 


215. 


225. 


Sir Robert Clayton (clxxix. 59). 
His death occurred on 16 July 1707. 

John Nicoll (clxxix. 82). 
Son of John Nicoll of Colney Hatch 
(Treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital) by Sara, d. of John 
Gregory. He married Winifred, d. of 
Sir Anthony Keck. 

Samuel Trench (clxxix. 96). 
Son of Edmund Trench of Hadley, 
Middx. by Bridget, d. of Sir How- 
land Roberts, 3rd Bart. Born c. 
1676. He married (i) Jane, d. of Sir 
Thomas Roberts, 4th Bart. (ii) 
Mary, d. of Rev. Samuel Barton, 
D.D. (iii) Susannah, d. of Thos. 
Hillersdon. 

Alexander Sheafe (clxxix. 96). 
Son of Samuel Sheafe, a London 
merchant. 

Richard Stratton (clxxix. 98). 
Born 1705. Buried at Berkhamsted 
(Monument). 

John Cornwall (clxxix. 116). 
Son of William Cornwall of Hull by 
his Ist wife, Elizabeth, d. of Samuel 
Watson. Born 1713. Merchant of 
Hull and later of London. Married 
Susannah, d. of Stephen Peter Godin. 
Died 1800. Buried in Hendon 
Church. 

William Ewer (clxxix. 116). 
Son of Henry Ewer of The Lea, 
Watford, by Hester Dunster. Born 
1720. 

James Maude (clxxix. 132). 
Son of William Maude of Otley by 
Mary, d. of Jas. Wiggins of Tad- 
caster. Married Elizabeth, d. of John 
Aughton of Cockermouth and Leeds. 
He was a Russian merchant in Broad 
Street, London. Buried in Bishops- 
gate churchyard. 

John Puget (clxxix. 133). 
Born 1760. Married Catherine, d. 
of Dr. Hawkins, Bishop of Raphoe. 
Buried at Paddington. Monument 
at Totteridge. 


. Thomas Lewis (clxxix. 133). 


Son of Wm. Lewis of Bwlchyclydd, 
Co. Pembroke. Married Sarah, d. of 
Edward Lambert of Hoxton. 


232. 


273. 


274. 


300. 


309. 


341. 


347. 


George Dorrien (clxxix. 134). 
He married Grace. d. of Sir Wm. 
Ashurst. 


. James Pattison (clxxix. 149). 


Son of Nathaniel Maxey Pattison of 
Congleton, Cheshire, by Helen, d. of 
Roger Comberbach. Prothonotary 
of the Palatinate. 


. Samuel Hibbert (clxxix. 149). 


He died in 1848. 

John Benjamin Heath (clxxix. 167). 
Eldest son of John Heath, an English 
merchant residing in Genoa, by his 
second wife, Jane Louisa Pasteur, 
daughter of a Leghorn merchant. 
Born at Genoa, 6 June 1790. Mar- 
ried Sophia, d. of Robert Bland, 
M.D. He was Consul-General for 
Italy 1861-1879. Buried at High- 
gate. 

Money Wigram (clxxix. 167). 
5th son of Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 
of Walthamstow by his 2nd wife, 
Eleanor, d. of John Watts of 
Southampton. 


. Humphrey St. John Mildmay (clxxix. 
168) 


Lived at Shoreham, Kent: Memorial 
window in Shoreham Church. 

William Unwin Sims (clxxix. 169). 
Son of E. T. Sims of Harlow, Essex. 
Born 6 Dec. 1797. Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway. 

Thomas Newman Hunt (clxxix. 182). 
Son of Thos. Holdsworth Hunt of 
Dartmouth by Harriet Newman. 
Married Caroline Sophia Gold. 


. Edward Howley Palmer (clxxix. 183). 


Born 13 August 1811. 


. John William Birch (clxxix. 184). 


Partner in the firm of Mildred, 
Goyeneche & Co., and President of 
the Institute of Bankers 1887-9. 

Sir August Prevost, Bart (clxxix. 201). 
Son of George Prevost by Louise 
Marie Mathilde, d. of Jean Louis 
Le Fort of Geneva. ; 

—— Falconer Wallace (clxxix. 


Died 24 Jan. 1925. 


For much of the above information I am 
indebted to the assiduous researches of 
Mr. Reginald Saw of the Bank of England. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 
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RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE 
CLARKE FAMILY.—When visiting 
Ireland this summer I was shown a bible 
dated 1615 and inscribed in Latin as the 
gift of Oliver Cromwell to his son Richard 
Cromwell in 1626. It formerly belonged to 
the family of Clarke of Maryborough, 
Queen’s County. So far as I have been able 
to collect the facts the story is as follows. 
The Protector’s second son and successor, 
Richard, was born in 1626, so that the bible 
was presumably a christening gift. On the 
Restoration in 1660 Richard fled to France, 
where according to D.N.B. he lived for 
safety reasons under the assumed name of 
John Clarke. His first wife, Dorothy Major, 
to whom he was married in 1649, died in 
1676, having given him four children, none 
of whom had issue. According to the story 
I came across in Ireland, he was shortly 
afterwards married again, this time to a 
Frenchwoman, a Roman Catholic priest 
officiating. By this union he had a son, 
named John Clarke after him, and a 
daughter Olivia who became the wife of 
René Du Bois de Merlé, of Paris, avocat, 
and had an only child, Maréchal du Camp 
Jean Olivier Du Bois de Merlé, who died in 
the retreat from Russia. Richard Cromwell 
returned to England in 1680 and died in 
1712. He appears to have disowned the 
children of this second union, possibly for 
religious reasons. 


John Clarke was brought up in Paris, 
apparently as a Protestant, and was the 
father of another John Clarke who through 
the influence of the Cromwells obtained a 
post in the Irish customs. He acquired a 
freehold property at Maryborough in 1768 
and was buried at St. Peter’s (Protestant) 
Church there on 21 July 1794. His 
descendants lived at Maryborough for a few 
generations, but are now, I believe, extinct 
in Ireland in the male line, the last local 
representative having been John Clarke (the 
head of the family was always baptized 
John), who was Governor of Maryborough 
Prison in 1829, and was a grandson of the 
first to settle at Maryborough. He had a 

cousin, however, Joseph Robert Clarke, 
M.D. (Glasgow), L.R.C.S.1, of Dorry- 
cappagh, Mountmellick, Queen’s County, in 
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1872, whose three sons, Esmonde, Allen and 
(?) George, are believed to have settled near 
Bristol, so that male descendants of the 
Protector may still be living—Oliver Crom- 
well, of Cheshunt, Herts., the last of the 
“ official” family, having died in 1821. If 
any of your readers could throw any light 
on to this interesting story I should be most 
grateful. Possibly the Will (if extant) of 
Richard Cromwell might refer to the alleged 
second marriage; and any descendants of 
Dr. J. R. Clarke might possess family 
papers. 
M. L. Dix HaMILTON. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS.—I am 
engaged in writing the history of the 
English provincial newspaper press from 
1700 to 1760, and should be most grateful 
for information regarding collections or odd 
copies of such papers now in private hands. 
Any materials having a bearing upon the 
subject, particularly the financial aspect, 
will be most welcome. 
Information regarding extant copies of 


the following papers. is particularly 
requested : 


Farley’s Bath Journal. 

Boston Weekly Journal. 

Suffolk Mercury, or St. Edmund’s Bury 
Post. 

Essex Mercury. 

Brice’s Weekly Collection of News. 

Halifax Courant. 

Hull Courant. 

Ipswich Weekly Mercury. 

Sussex Advertiser. 

Lincoln Journal. 

Maidstone Journal. 

A Collection of the most material Newes 
(Shrewsbury). 

Stamford Post. 

G. A. CRANFIELD. 


"THE LATER NON-JURORS.—In Notes 

and Queries for June 13th, 1857, is an 
important list of books relating to the Later 
Non-Jurors which had been sold at 
Sotheby’s a few days earlier. They included 
the following: 

“A collection of the principal 
Liturgies ” used by the Non-Jurors, 1720. 
John Wesley’s copy with his autograph 
and notes in his hand. 

“A complete collection of Devotions,” 
1734. “A unique copy,” formerly belong- 
ing to Bishop Cartwright. 
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Another book, containing corrections 
and notes by Bishops Campbell and Cart- 
wright. 

“Institutiones Grammaticae,” 1689, 
containing notes by Bishop Hickes. 

Two volumes of Sermons 1713, with 
notes by Bishop Campbell in which he 
detailed conversations with Bishop Hickes. 
Where are these books now? They do 

not seem to have been known to the author, 
the late Henry Broxap, of “ The Later Non- 
Jurors ” (Cambridge University Press, 1924). 


A.C. E. 


RCHDEACON JOHN ANDREW, rec- 

tor of Powderham, Devon, married 

Isabella, sister of the Ist Viscount Cour- 
tenay. Details of his family wanted. 


A. J. BATHER. 


ABRAHAM LEACH, of Corston, ca 

Pembroke, whose daughter married 
circa 1788 Commander Charles Tyler, son of 
Admiral Sir Charles Tyler, and father of 
Admiral Sir George Tyler, K.H., M.P. of 
Cottrell, co. Glamorgan. Details of his 
family wanted. 

A. J. BATHER. 


DMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN, BART: 
(extinct 1839).—Stated in  Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies (supplement) to have 
been “descended from an ancient Devon- 
shire family.” According to D.N.B. his 
father was an officer of the Customs at 
Boston, Massachusetts. Is it known who 
was his mother, and how related to the 

Coffins of co. Devon? 

P. D. M. 


APTAIN JOSEPH THOMAS.—Canter- 
bury, New Zealand, is celebrating its 
centenary. Biographical details, portrait or 
photograph of Captain Joseph Thomas are 
wanted. He is said to have been a 
Worcestershire man, ex Indian Army aide- 
de-camp to Sir John Malcolm; thence he 
went to Texas and later to New Zealand. 
He was in charge of the preparations for the 
Canterbury Settlers. He is depicted in a 
sketch by Sir William Fox, but the proven- 
ance is uncertain. Birth, death, parentage, 
school, etc. wanted for the official history of 
Canterbury. 


D. MACMILLAN. 
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RICHARD CATON WOODVILLE, SR. 

(1825-55).—I am writing on _ this 
American genre painter. Many of his paint- 
ings have disappeared and cannot be traced, 
Any assistance in locating paintings and 
drawings by the artist, manuscript material 
about him, and letters from him will be 
greatly appreciated. 

MaRVIN C. Ross, 


ILPERN.—This surname was known 100 
years ago. I would like to hear of its 
origin and any 18th or early 19th century 
bearers thereof. 
N. Lonc-Brown. 


EADIMONEY.—The firm of Readi- 
money is said to have been estab- 
lished as shipbuilders at or near Bombay 
in the 18th century. Is there any record of 
this firm’s activities in existence? 
N. M. C. 


TENDHAL AND HOBBES.—In a recent 
collection of essays, Nouvelles Soirées 
du Stendhal Club, edited by H. Martineau 
and F. Michel, a puzzling Shakespearian 
epigraph is mentioned which, though boldly 
placed as such by Stendhal at the beginning 
of his Promenades dans Rome, can nowhere 
be found in Shakespeare’s works. 

This has led me to wonder again about 
some lines ascribed to Hobbes which are 
put at the head of Chapter I of Le Rouge 
et le Noir. They read: 

Put thousands together 
Less bad, 
But the cage less gay. 
I should be most grateful to any of your 
readers who can explain their meaning, and 
place—if they have one—their context. 
RICHARD STONEDALE. 


UTHOR WANTED.—An old song sheet 
printed in double column on one side 
of the paper consists of two poems, The 
Death of Lord Nelson and Undaunted 
Mary. The former begins “Come all you 
gallant Seamen that unite a meeting.” 
Is its date and authorship known? 
N. M. C. 
GOURCES WANTED.— 


At length the sun’s bright ray 
Tinged the wide east with gold, 
And the misty veil of the morning grey 
Away from his forehead rolled. 
JACK WERNER. 
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LEVESON OF HALING (cxcv. 503).— 

The accompanying pedigree of the 
Leveson family will explain your corre- 
spondent’s query. 


Shakespeare’s friend and business asso- 
ciate William Leveson appears and so does 
Sir Richard Leveson (famous Elizabethan 
Admiral) who had an intrigue with his 
cousin, the so-called ” Dark Lady of The 
Sonnets ” (Mary Fytton). 


I am aware that Lady Newdigate-Newde- 
gate in her “Gossip from a Muniment 
Room” tries to explain away the £10,000 
secret trusts in Sir Richard’s will, of which 
Sir og Leveson of Haling was an Executor 
in 1605. 


However when Sir John Leveson died in 
1¢15 he no longer thought it so important 
to hide the truth. His will is very long and 
full of grumbles about the losses he has had 
to suffer owing to his onerous duties as 
Executor. He definitely names Mary Fytton 
as the mother of a daughter known as Anne 
Leveson and shows clearly that the secret 
trusts in Sir Richard Leveson’s will were for 
them. It is also quite clear that Sir John 
had hopes of marrying one of his sons to 
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this Anne in order to keep the considerable 
sums of money involved, in the family. 

As far as I know nobody has ever before 
bothered to examine the will of Sir John 
Leveson of Haling. 

Here is an extract: “Whereas by a 
writinge indented bearinge date the xxixth 
of June Anno 5 Jacobi made between the 
lady Phitton [sic] the grandmother of Anne 
Leveson the daughter of Mary Phitton on 
the one partie and my selfe on the other I 
have agreed that in case my sonne Richard 
or Francis after he or they shall come of the 
age of Twentie and one yeares and before 
that she the said Anne Leveson shall come to 
the age of Twentie yeares. . . .” 

(Here follow complicated directions as to 
possible marriage arrangements, with £4,000 
for Anne if Richard or Francis refuse to 
marry her, £2,000 only if she refuses and 
£1,000 only if she marries another without 
the consent of her Grandmother and other 
Trustees, named in the will of her father 
Sir Richard Leveson.) 

The Richard Newport who married 
Rachel, daughter of Sir John Leveson of 
Haling was the grandson of the Sir Richard 
Newport who owned the “Shakespeare” 
Hall’s Chronicle (cxcv. 385, 558). 


N.B. Very many children have been left 
out of this short pedigree. 


N. Lonc-BROWN. 


Richard Leveson, of Prestwood Hall, Staffs. 





. | 
Nicholas Leveson of= Dyonyse, d. of Thomas 
London and Haling, Bodley of Cornwall. 











| 
James Leveson of Lyllshall 


| 
Sir Richard Leveson = Dame Marie Fytton 





| 
Sir Walter Leveson = Anna Corbet 





will p.c.c, 1539. 
=e | 
William Leveson, Thomas Leveson = Ursula, d. of 
will p.c.c. 1593. Sir John 
[Executors, nephew Gresham. 
William and Sir 
John L.] 
William L Sir Joh: 5 M 
1 eveson ir John Leveson = 1 Margaret d. of Sir John 
(born before 1 508). of Haling nd J 
(Friend of Wm. Shakes- 2 Christian d. of Sir 
Peare and associated Walter Mildemay. 
With him in business.) 
| 
Rachel = Richard Newport 


Baron Newport of 
High Ercall]. 


| 
Sir Richard Leveson 
of Trentham, Staffs. 


Sir Richard Leveson of Lyllishall (Admiral). 
His will contained a Secret Trust for Mary 

ytton his cousin and their daughter. Sir 
John Leveson of Haling was an Executor.] 
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FRALEIGH—PRONUNCIATION (cxcv. 
391; 481)—In this City and District 
most pronounce the name “ Rally” and not 
omitting, in some cases, to spell it in the same 
manner. Some of the more initiated, and 
usually of the better class, pronounce it 
“ Rawly,” whilst “Rarly” or “Rayly” is 
occasionally noticeable. I understand it is 
settled that Sir Walter himself pronounced it 
“ Rawly,’ and, as regards Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Merton Professor of English Literature, cer- 
tainly the same. 
Liverpool. T. H. Hint. 


OHN BROWN (cxcv. 567).—In_ the 
grounds of Osborne House, now an 
cfficers’ convalescent home, is a garden seat 
put there by Queen Victoria as a memorial 
to John Brown. The Queen used to drive in 
the grounds in a miniature Victoria drawn 
by a donkey, while Brown walked at its side. 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 


"THE COUNTESS AND THE COACH- 
MAN (cxcv. 568).—See G.E.C. Com- 
plete Peerage, x. 747-8, sub Ravensworth. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


ULSTER CLUB, BELFAST (cxcv. 24, 

525).—On the Co. Antrim coast road 
between the towns of Larne and Glenarm 
stands Ballygally Castle, completed in 1625 
and now modernised into an hotel. Into one 
of its walls is inset a tablet bearing the 
combined crests of John Shaw and Isabella 
Brisbane his wife, the builders of the castle, 
dated 1625, with the inscription: 


“ Godis . Providens . is . my . inheritans.” 
W. H. WELPLY. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcv. 238).— 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my 
grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve. 
Beaumont and Fletcher: ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Act IV, Sc. i. 


Monica C. E. SANDERSON. 


QOURCES WANTED (cxcv. 568).—‘ Pay- 
ing through the nose.” In Andrew 
Marvel’s “The Rehearsal Transpos’d ” 
(1672-3) we find the words ‘ pay for it most 
unconscionably and through the nose.’ I 
do not know any earlier use of this idiom. 


HERBERT H. HUXLey. 


The Library 





ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS: A RE. 
VIEW OF RESEARCH. By Ernest Bem. 
baum, Samuel C. Chew, Thomas 
Raysor, Clarence D. Thorpe, Bennett 
Weaver and René Wellek. Edited by 
Thomas M. Raysor. (The Modern Lap. 
guage Association of America, New York, 
1950. pp. 241. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 17s. 6d.) 


N this book six distinguished American 
scholars have combined to produce a 
guide to the vast mass of critical and bio- 
graphical works on the English Romantic 
Poets of the early nineteenth century. “The 
prime purpose of the book,” according to 
the editor’s Preface, “is to furnish help to 
the graduate student as he begins the 
specialized study of the field.” The intention 
is not primarily bibliographical, but rather 
to provide a review of selected works from 
this immense body of writings, which will 
be useful for postgraduate studies. The 
work is divided into six parts. Professor 
Bernbaum deals with the Romantic Move- 
ment in general and with Wordsworth, Pro- 
fessors Raysor and Wellek with Coleridge, 
Professor Chew with Byron, Professor 
Weaver with Shelley and Professor Thorpe 
with Keats. The method is rather like that 
of our own Year's Work in English Studies. 
A series of short criticisms and evaluations 
of the chief editions, biographies and critical 
works are given under the various headings. 
They deal with French, German and other 
European works besides those written by 
English-American authors. The English 
student is likely to find the book particularly 
useful as a guide to the numerous recent 
American works of research on_ the 
Romantic Poets, most of which are almost 
unknown in this country. It is unfortunate 
that only titles and dates of the works dis- 
cussed are given. It would have been help- 
ful to English students if publisher’s names 
er at least places of publication of the 
numerous American books under review 
could have been added. 


The judgements naturally reflect the tastes 
of the reviewers, but on the whole they are 
balanced and sensible. The allocation of 
space sometimes seems to be rather dispro- 
portionate to the relative importance of 
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some of the works under discussion. Thus 
it is strange that two pages should be de- 
voted to John Drinkwater’s Pilgrim of 
Eternity, while such an epoch-making work 
as Emile Legouis’ La Jeunesse de Words- 
worth should be dismissed in a single sen- 
tence. Sometimes the contributors disagree 
in their judgments of certain critics. Thus 
Professor Bernbaum, while admitting that 
G. Wilson Knight’s speculations on Words- 
worth are “bold, perhaps overbold,” goes 
on to state that ““ None of these cautious 
judges . . . appreciates as fully as Knight 
does the genius of Wordsworth on both 
creative and stylistic or formal side.” Pro- 
fessor Chew, on the other hand, in his 
chapter on Byron, declares that G. Wilson 
Knight's methods (particularly as applied to 
Shakespearian criticism) “are well known 
and widely discredited. . . . The students will 
take him seriously only because he will be 
seriously annoyed.” One of the most valu- 
able features of the book is that it includes 
notices of articles in periodicals and some- 
times even of unpublished dissertations. 
Thus the English student of Keats will learn 
with interest from a footnote on p. 233 that 
there is at Harvard an unpublished disserta- 
tion on Style of Spenserian Stanzas, Sonnets, 
and Odes of Keats by A. S. Bushnell which 
has been “ highly praised.” 

The most serious defect in the compilation 
is the lack of an index. Its value would have 
been at least doubled if it had been ade- 
quately indexed. It seems almost incredible 
that a book like this, which is primarily a 
work of reference, should be issued by a 
famous learned society with no index at all. 
Actually it needs two carefully prepared in- 
dexes, one of proper names and one of sub- 
jects. It is to be hoped that this omission 
will be repaired in later editions. 


THE DIARY OF SYLAS NEVILLE, 1767- 
1778. _ Edited by Basil Cozens-Hardy. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s. net.) 


MANY qualities which could not make 
of Sylas Neville more than a poor 
character, made him an excellent diarist. 
He was another victim of that common 
eighteenth-century disease, the constitutional 
inelancholy and indolence which made it 
impossible his life through ever to get any- 
g decisive done, but which also drove 
him to the self-justification and self-bolster- 
ing a diary provides. He is always looking 
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forward to a time when his circumstances 
will miraculously lighten, when his mistress 
will cease to be a liability and he will in- 
stead be married to a rich wife, when the 
£60 he has lent will be repaid, when he has 
qualified as a physician and can support 
himself as the gentlemen at large he so much 
enjoyed being. A sense of supervising his 
own destiny, the record of some progress, 
however slight, the ever-hopeful turning of 
the new leaf; these were the comforts an 
eighteenth-century malcontent sought in 
diarising, and in seeking them Neville has 
made his own character live for the public 
cne does not imagine he had in mind. He 
has that amiable transparency of style 
which raises the good diarist above the mere 
recorder, the gift of transferring an impres- 
sion direct to the page without the interfer- 
ence of obscurity or of affectation. The 
record of his sensations is often touching: 

‘Fri. Oct. 2. [1767] Before breakfast 
went North East of the Foundlings Hospital 
to set at liberty two mice I caught last night. 
I am unwilling to kill the troublesome little 
vermin.’ 

‘Tues. Oct. 13. [1772] ...I think I am 
not treated with so much respect by some 
people as I used to be. Whether it is 
imagination or that they begin to suspect 
the badness of my situation, I know not. 
Rode home by moonlight in bitterness of 
soul—cried almost all the way over my poor 
horse, which I may perhaps never ride 
again.’ 

There is a certain pompousness in the 
earlier part of the diary; enthusiastic out- 
bursts of republican sentiment, and solemn 
censure of the world’s depravity. Ingenu- 
ousness prevents these dicts from being un- 
likeable; they so often lie cheek by jowl 
with accounts of his own indiscretions: 

‘Sun. Mar. 29. [1767] Very sick and 
vomited a little, which I attribute to drinking 
too much bottled porter. When I had more 
presence of mind, sat an hour and drank my 
porter by my Landlady, who I find is grossly 
ignorant of the History of her country. In- 
structed her a little in the principles of 
Liberty.’ 

The diary starts when Neville was about 
twenty-six, and living beyond his means in 
London, and it covers over twenty years. 
In that time he bought a house in Norfolk 
and lived there as a minor squire for two 
years, studied at Edinburgh and qualified 
there as a Physician, went on a three years’ 
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continental tour, returned to London and 
eventually set up house in Norwich. He 
was always labouring under some distress, 
financial, physical or amatory, but never- 
theless he remained alert and observant of 
people, customs and places, and was evi- 
dently good company and a good friend. 
There is much here for the social historian, 
and much, too, for the non-expert, for 
Neville recreates with daylight clearness the 
life of a medical student at Edinburgh, the 
sensations of travel, the day-to-day diver- 
sions of London, and England’s burning 
argumentative awareness at that time of 
questions of constitutional liberty and reli- 
gious authority. 


THE STATE PRAYERS AND OTHER 
VARIATIONS IN THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Frank Streat- 
feild. (Mowbray, 6s. net.) 


E was a good idea to write this little book 
on the variations occasioned in the 
English Prayer Book, since its origin, by the 
references to the Sovereign and the Royal 
Family by name, and to touch also on the 
other variations found in some copies since 
the official contents were statutorily fixed in 
1662. This is not a technical bibliographical 
monograph, and it might seem that for the 
ordinary reader the changes are too much a 
matter of routine and precedent to be worth 
chronicling. A certain interest lies in the 
occasions where strict precedent did not 
cperate, e.g. in the non-mention of the wives 
of George I (the unfortunate Sophia 
Dorothea) and George IV, and also the 
cmission of the name of any Heir to the 
Throne under George IV. Neither William 
IV nor Victoria were prayed for by name 
before their respective accessions. It is 
perhaps surprising to find that under the 
Stuarts, Elizabeth the Electress Palatine, the 
ancestress of the Hanoverians, and the 
Electress Sophia, and for a few months 
George I, when Elector of Brunswick, were 
included by name. One imagines how the 
prayer for ‘the Elector of Brunswick ’ must 
have been regarded by some of the Tory 
clergy, at the end of Queen Anne’s reign. 
Non-statutory variations include the 
Accession service for each reign, ‘ annexed ’ 
to the Book by Royal Warrant, and such un- 
authorized additions as the form according 
to which Queen Anne touched for the King’s 
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Evil, here reprinted from a Book of 1707, 
decorated titie-pages, illustrations and a few. 
other minor matters. 

Since the whole book comprises only 64 
pages, an adequate treatment of such matters 
as printers’ and booksellers’ imprints, 
touched on at the end, is not to be looked 
for, and it is a pity that more space was 
not devoted instead to matters concerning 
the State Prayers, such as some discussion 
of the so-called ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ alter. 
native prayers for the King, and the rather 
curious attitude of Parliament to the State 
Prayers in the proposed revision of 1927-8, 
Moreover, in view of their reason for leaving 
the Establishment, it would have been in- 
teresting to find some mention of the Non- 
Jurors’ practice in this matter, e.g. the forms 
in which they prayed for the House of 
Stuart, and the last date to which such 
prayers can be traced. The date ‘ 1502’ on 
p. 9 is an error, and the account of the 
Privilege, as concerning the two University 
Presses and the Stationers’ Company, on 
p. 63, is at best inadequate. 


QUR esteemed contributor Mr. Sydney 

Race sends us a_ thirty-six page 
brochure with five illustrations: ‘ Notes on 
the Boningtons’ (Nottingham: Herbert 
Jones and Son, 1s. 6d.). The Boningtons 
are three in number: Richard Parkes 
Bonington, the artist, and his father and 
grandfather, and here, for those who want 
them, are all the historical facts. We envy 
those who can avail themselves of Mr. 
Race’s directions where to find the pictures 
in the British Museum, the Wallace Collec- 
tion, the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery 
and at South Kensington. 





CORRIGENDA 
exevi. 21, col. 2, 1. 48.—For ‘ misread as’ 
read ‘ misread for.’ 
excv. 525; cxcvi. 20; index to vol. cxev.— 
For Davereux read Devereux. 
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